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ABSTRACT . ^ 

f "This report provides an analysis of public policy 

issues associated with state and federal child qa^re developments, 
laws,, Regulations, and bi^ls. It is intended to aid policy makers, 
government officials, consumersr ind. practitioners of child care 
programs. The report examines three ma jor* areas pf policy: (1) 
federal legislative action which culminated in passage of Title XX; 
(2) ri^gulatioBs which will determine the scope of state-federal 
implementation of social service legislation; and (3) the proposed 
Federal Family and Childr^ Services Act of 1975. Discussion includes 
the impact of legislation and the question of responsibility for 
delivery of services. Five areas of concern in child care^-policy are 
investigated: 'money (sour^je and flow), eligibility, administration, 
control, and program quality. Several recommendations directed towar<d 
federal and state government branches are made for each of the five 
policy areas. TPhe- appendices, approximately one-half of the report, 
include statistical data, comments by legislators and excerpts from 
federal child care r/^ulations. (Author/ED) - ' 
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PREFACE 



This position paper l8 the product of graduate student research 
in 'the program In Public Policy Studies of the Clareroont Graduate 
School. The xe port vras generatecf In the spirit of fulfilling the 
traditional role of the academlc\ community: that of scholars 
critically analyzing the soc'lety In vhlch they live and, as 
warranted, offering commendations on present ^policy practiced 
and, as nl^eded, suggesting constructive recommendat^Lons for social, 
change. 



Forest Harrison, Chairman 
Public Policy Studies 
Claremont Graduate School 

July 1975 
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* FORWARD 

The public policy isauies associated with child care have 

become increasingly complex and important in the v last decade. 

] 

Efforts |o provide child care for those who need and desire it, 
continde to stir deep feeling^ about quality, finances, involvement, 
sponsorship, and eligibility. ^ 

This position paper is offered in the spirit of ongoing 
discussion and decision-making about those public questions. 

Many individuals and groups have assisted in the efforts 
to produce this paper. Special gratitude is extei)ded to each 
who shall, go unnamed in prinl:, but thanked in person. 

The production and distribution of the paper was made 
financially possible by grants from the Trust Company of Georgia 
and the Haynes Foundation. Continuous institutional suppprt has 
been provided by Claremont Graduate School. 

Responsibility for the content of the^positlons is my oyn. 



Tom Keating 

Claremont Graduate School 
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Federal Introduction 

The Federal debate over comprehenslvie child development legislation 
has arisen and abated at le.a8t two times since former President Nixon 
called for an expansion of the Ffderal committment to phild care; In a 
message' to C6ngresS|* the former chlel executive stated 

■ . • . ' . . ^ 

. ^'So crucial is the matter of early growth that we must 

make ^ national conmittment to providing all American \ 
children an opportunity for healthful and stimulating 
^ deve^pment during the first five years of life./'^ 

~ Since that Presidential call, spokespersons for child care legislation 
have held extensive hearings/ documented need, nearly passed a comprehensive 
bill, and resubmitted a Child and Family Services Act in an effort to 
Increase interest in public child care and eventuality to oreatet^ Federal 
law. * ' 

Howe>yer, Fed<^ral child care legislation remains either welfare or' 
employment oriented, and the 'Federal comnittment to comprehends Ive child 
development legislation, peg ae , remains diffuse. and minimal despite 
tlre^less efforts by some legislators ^ Additionally, the fragmentation 
of support is further weakened b^ a dissipation o£ funding sources and 
service programs. /P^feilerally funded programs touching all areas^s/of early 
chiMI developnvent/number somewhere over two hundred^ and no lesJl than 
"18 different Federal agencies," administer these programs according to 
one comprehensive analysis of children's programs.^ ' 

'The present arrangement has prompted one state consultant, involved 
itt day to day administration of millions of Federal-State dollars* in 
child care* programs* to write: • ^ , 

. "And yet the system* through which funds .are allocated, 
expended, and requested can hardly be called a system ^ ' ^ 

'at all.... in considering the full range of child. care ' m 
subsidies provided td families at all income^ levels, 
it becomes clear .that these subsidies are distributed 
'in an , extremely inequitable manner. This non-systf^m 
calls out for constructive change. "3 

One further problem h^3 continued over the half decade of child 
care debate. Often the child care advocates themselves ^re not united. 
They disagree over both principles and details, often seem unwilling to 
compromise during legislative negotiation, and occasionally lack the 
coa'lsce^nt strength necessary for prolonged legislative battles.^ 

^ In the midst of this fragmentation, * competition,' and *'non-systematic 
approach to distribution of resources, any coordinated Federal-State-/ 
local committment to comprehensive child care services exists alrtost by 
accident. Thevchild and family* seem caught Within a vicious cycle of 
endless regulations, uncertain and uncoordinated legislative decisions 
over funding, and politi{:al-economic forces whi^h are so complex as to 
thwart even the best efforts. 
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The neediy history,, statistics and questions about child care 
have been aniply discussed over the past five ^ears. Therefore, this 
•report is neither a legislative history nor a statistical analysis of 
costs and various programs. Rather tftis report provides an analysis 
9rf the public policy^ Issues associated with state atid Federal child 
care developments, laws, reguligtt ions, land bills* The public policy 
Issues have become entwined Ineyltably in the political tension between ' 
quality and quantity. This repdrt Intends to aid policy makers, 
government officials, consunra Upd pcactloners of child care programs 
who must decide complex and yotjlt^oversial questldns such as: a 

X.) ^What level of fundiM>wlll best aid more children and families 
and be politically and economically possible? 

2. ) What is the role of tltije states, localities, and a combination 

of governments in the ntihi Id, care -de livery issue? 

3. ) What is the relationfhig of the recently passed Title XX to" 

• present state and propoii|ed Federal child development legislation? 

4. ) How is eligibility to ,1bi((i[ determined under future Income and 

welfare criteria? K 

5. ) How are parents to be mvolved? 

6. ) What is the role of pt^olic schools, for profit center^, and 

private money sources |H the future of child care services? 

In the on-going process of ie}cajalnin& the issues^ the writer has 
adhered to the conviction that wt^mcuat end the total reliance on 
economic urgency and political powtt^when decisions are made about 
children. Efforts xmist be strengfthdned so those in need may better 
understand and Improve the public policy process. 

Every child deserves comprehensive care and national, state, and 
local support must be given to our children and families. Our nation, 
as a people, has a responsibility to all children and to strengthen and 
renew family life. We must devise|a universal system of ^onq>rehensive, 
quality care for those who need an^^^ant such public support. ^ 

Three. Major Points 

The analysis in the Federal sipioCion of this report is \)ased on^ 
three major points.. First, no systamatic public child care approach 
exists nationally and Title XX, which regulates the largest child care 
programs, is aimed at global we If art and empl^oyment goals, not comprehend- 
sive child development. Second, ^ny d:Kaminatlon of child care Uegislation, 
be it under the present, fragmented approach » or even under a more unified 
approach, must investigate five, not! jyst three, public policy issues. 
The third major point is %hat under t:h<i present , circumstances, comprehen- 
sive child care services wbu):d be improved by adopting constructive 
changes in each of the flve'^ollcy a)faai» In the long run, a Child and 
Family Services' Office at the national level and igi each state should 
be established. 
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An examination of the paisalge of Tlt^ie^^, the probable Impai&t of. 
this law, and the f£r9t year regulations especially concerning planning, 
all lead to the conclusion that Title XX foeans many states will probably 
pt^ovide fewer services to fewer people, despite changes in definition 
and scope of eligibility. In fact, Title XX may further impede, rather 
than enhance, Federal support for comprehensive child care service!^. 

It seems clear that the Federal goveimmi^nt has weakened its 4^ 
committment to social serVices, including child care, with the passage 
of Title XX. Fiacal proposals by the Administration, alternations and 
omisaions which changed the intent to Title XX, comnittee reports,' ^lid 
statements made during the Congressional debates indicate that several 
child care orientations have' beep, all but gutted this first year, under 
the largest single, domestic social service program, Title XX. The 
Administration and many Congressional repreientatives have almost abdicated 
their responsibility to real accountability within a Federal-State- 
consumer relationithip. 

States have the administrative burden and responsibility to provide 
social qervices. However, the rhetoric of flexibility' is meaningless 
without Increased real appropriations. Sdme states with excessive or 
high allocations already will probably bnly be. able to fund "in place" 
programs; seme leeway for funding new programs may exist in under 
allocated states. Planning, like flexibility, is another important 
dimension. This writer hopes that planning becomes a reality and not 
^a charade after this first year. 

Since many child care programs for the forseeable future muat 
coiitinue to render services under regulations and administrative policies 
established by Public Law 93-647 (Title XX), this report concentrates^ 
on discovering on-going and significant policy issues which affect those 
concerned with child care. 

V \ The main portion of the Federal report develops five public policy 
issues which are: 1) Money (Sour'ce and Flow), 2) "feligibility, 3> Admin- 
istration, #4) Control, and 5) Program" Quality. The present Federal- • ^ ' 
State situatioiy is characterized by a continuing plethora of child 
care programs, multiple purposes for child care, lack of a united 
national ^hild care force, and rigid battle line* divided over the i 
delivery question. The presentation of thes,e five public pplicy issues \ 
cuts across separate agency of interest group viewpoints. Each area 
examined includes suggested specif ic' actions which various types of 
policy makers, government officials and child care coni^umers should take. 

Following the discussion o^ the present situation under Title XX and 
pending legislation, and after an analysis of the public policy issues, 
the third major section of the Federal report makes recommendations for 
present and future policy improvements cbncemitig child care. 
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In general, this report concludes that thcL-proposed Child. and 
Family Services Act provides the necessary legislation to Initiate 
comprehensive child care services. A highly placed Office of Child 
and Family Services wlthln^O^ should be responsd^ble for Implementation 
of all developmental child care programs. A varle^ of sponsors should 
also exist, and states should firm up tHelr commltto^r to a Federal- 
State-child care partnership by establishing an office of Child ^nd 
Family Services within the executive brancli of each state government. 

.^An extensive appendix completes i:his issue paper. The appendixes 
document the sources for the policy questions, issues, and recommendations. 
These documents^will be helpful for a future course o^^ctlon, as well 
as providing scholarly references for the analysis foinja within the text. 

FEDERAL SECTION - ' ' i . 

.. . * 

The Federal sect*lon examines three major areas: 1) the Federal\ 
leg'islative action which culminated in passage of Title XX, 2) the 
regulations which will determine the scope of State-Federal Implementation 
of social service legislation, and 3) the proposed Federal Family and 
Children Services Act of 1975. 

) ' ' ' ' ' 

Within thj^ae, major '^divisions,* the report studies the .poterttffal ^ 

impact of legislation, areas of significance omitted or altered under 

Title XX, and the critical* -question of delivery of services in the future. 

Throughout this analysis the writer has searched for the essential 

public policy areas vhi^ch affect any child care program. 

f - ^ ■ • ^ ' '■ . ' 

Legisttf ion 

i • ^* 

Tlie Ninety-Third Congress passed the poc la 1 Service AraendmentJB of 
1974 Just a few hours before adjournnrfint. The passage* of these amendments, 
common ly referred to as Title XX of the Sd^ial Security Act, signaled 
the end of a long period of uncertainity and, confrontation between Congress 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The original blil introduced by Senators Mbndale (D-Minn.)» Packwood 
(R-6re.), Bentsen (D-Tex. ), and Javits (R-NY) was intended to "establish 
a consolidated program of Federal financial assistance to encourage 
provisions of services b^ the States."^ Among the meritorious elements 
in the bill, the sponsors praised the, intent of retaining the 75 percent 
Federal matching for child care and family services, as well as increases 
in eligibility and payment standards.^ Dux:ing the last two months of the 
sessl^, the Hou^e introduced ^ cbmp^nion bill HR 17045, and later the 
Senate Finance Committee submitted HR 3153 from an earlier session in 
the form of a substitute. Later still, the House and Senate conferees 
passed a final' version, and the fuJLl Senate and'Hduse completed passage 
a few hours before the Ninety-Third Congress disbanded. 
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* " Suspension of rulejB, a controversial Saturday- twming meeting,- an< 
complex manuevering characterized the, legislative history of HR 17045 ^ 
during the final days of the swsion. The Selective Bib liogVaphy of 

• this report cites committee and conference reports, public speeches,' and 
;debate8 from the Congressional Record . Since Title XX passed by voice 
vote, these references contain the primary source^forva ik>re detailed 
study of Congressional intent and action. Because pub lid ^policy issues || 
associated with the child A.are portion of Title' XX are emphasized in , 
this repgptl an additional listitig of references about child cure from 
the debates is found in Append tjc A. ^ ' ^ - ' 

Presidential Action and Impact 

— — 

Despite some diip^iculties with the bill. President Ford sighed 
the final version into Public Law 93-647'. In his statement upon tsigni 
Vthe bill, contained in Appendix B^ the President praised tjhe lopus - 
of decision making at the State level, and the protection for contiime 
interests. Be wrotie: ."I regard' the social services provisions aH a 
major piece of domestic legislation and a .significant step forwaijd. in 
tederal-State relaUons."^ ^ j 

However, a different interpretation emerges when one looks at tht; ll 
impact on many i-tates axi<^ the proposed regulations. According to S^n*toi? 
Allen Cranston (D-Calif.) the new Title XX, "in effect converts the 7$ ( 
percent Federal matching under the social service program... of the 
Social Security Act to a social servicesi^revenue sharing program."^ 
Among the sections of the new Social SeWices Amendments, P. L. 93-647^ /i^ 
provides the following: retafns the Federal ceiling of $2.5 billioni - 
prohibits reallocation of ^unused funds, except a special category for,]' 
Guam and Puerta Rico, supposedly gives the States more flexibility. it|J 
defining services, detennining recipients, and d)Bciding vAiich agenclf^ 
to fund. It also chahges the eligibility concept frouf welfare jli^l^*! 
to Income and alters the educational component of- child care ^^^^^jwM j 
from ^ndatory to optional. 8 ^ 

\-^- As for the -major consequences, at least in^heavily allocated — ^ 
states, one California official remarked informally that Title XX 
really pu^ tile monkey, -on the state's back.. Another staf-f p»rson in*'« 

' Atate, whi^J still h4» lome nsonies available, said th*t Title XX w«i 
really a transfer of heat. 

Whether Title XX is a friend^ or fra^id the priraatyy question be^ort^t 
what) real increases in jappropriarions ^or dtcisting end new program! 
will match the earlier *words^ of flexibility. Eligibility changes ♦dttiout 
more programs and servit:es wojuld indicate Congress and the AdminlitWtlon 
might have dealt social' services, including child care under preitttU 
legislation* a crippling blow. It remains to be seen if the fintl^ 
regulations^ and Implementation of these rules 'by both Federal and Sttte 
"governments impedes or enhances a real Federal-&t*rt-con»umer p^^tfteysbip 
for child care and other social services. 



Fedeiral Regulattoni for Tltrle XX , f ' \ ^ 

Thr«6 months after the President signed Title XX Into lawj the 
Deptartment o^*Health, Sducation, >ind Welfare proposed regulations for 
implementation , of lihis new section .of the Social Security Act,^ 
In the interim be tweeit signature and publication, April 14, a series of ' 
approximately twenty issue papefs were sent out froia the.Social and 
Rehabilitation yServices office for selective distrib\j£i«<. These 
thematic pre-^gulation pttpera were intended tTo ellicnj/pfesponses. from 
specific statd ^nd local agency representatives. '/Well placed Idbbying 
groups we^e also permitted to comment on such topicjB as: a) submittal « ^ 
and minimum requlr'etiiente of a state compreherfsiv^ liexrvices plan, b) 1 
educational services, a^d-c) eligibility determinatfion. 
*. * ** 

The process of preparzttlon, review, submission and acceptance of^he < 
States* comprehensive, annudjl^ervice ^rog^am plan uaa finally 'set ih 
motion offiqially and publically with the publication of these tentative . 
regulations. Overall, the regulations carry out some of the Intent of 
Cmgt^MB. ^tateft do have. the major responsibility .for social services ^nd , 
states will determine the extent of .participation in such areas ai 
s,ervices, feea, and eligibility. Generally, DHEW has left' to the States 
the burden of* making critical policy, decisions. While thfe Federal 
Guideilnes are mainly within Congressional intent, it appears DHEW has* 
limiyftd fiscal sanctions 'available to them for enforcing several provia4ons4 
thus further weakening the Federal role in monitoring the actual use of^^ 
social service monies. ^ 

The issue 6f privacy also seems a potential source of 'difficulty ^ 
since section 228.63 and 228. 1* seem vagye and with few. clear limitations. 
In light of ^income el^.gibillty , further delimitation and specific 
^safeguard* are necessary. The amouht and type of information will require 
limitation, perhaps under separate' regulations for Title XX, as well as 



reexamining and strengthening of 
Code of Federal Regulations.^^ * 



of section 205.50 of the Public Welfare 



Rc^gulatlonSi 

Fortui^tely, the regulations dp' ensure publicity an4 availability 
of the State Social Service Plan (sec. 228.33), delegation of authority 
to determine eligibility by the provider agency pursuant to a written 
.cpntract (stc:i228.61 (d) , inclusion of planning, evaluation, and reporting 
activities in the services plan (sec. 228.32). 

» 

Chlld/car-e standards are established reAonably for ioroo ages, but, . 
wlth„pr6blems in 4th e area of inrfant care (sec. 22*8,. 42 (2) (B) and for 
school age children during nonjschool periods l^ke jumraer vacation. 

"^The Impact of both the general social servic^e provisions and the 
specific sections that affect child care services seem much less restrictive 
than earlier enacted or proposed regulations. Howevef, the real question 
/remains as to the impact of Title XX and^' the regulations on States. 
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A potential conf lict does exist betyeen of f icial regulatiohs* and 
legislation over meeting specified goats and requiried services, especially 
for Suppleihental Security Ineome recipients.* >Too often unless specific, 
^separate services are required for each major go^l, an overloading of * 
, eligible types or an undercutting. oJ available programs occurs. \ V 

' ; Jxk large states 'like Callfotnia tod Minnesbta Which haftre ^Uready ^ 
c^mnltted resources, the pressures will be tremendbusV Testltoony by ^ 
representatives of these states suggest at the natiice of the problem. 

, ^ "And because Minnesota (and California) J^as reached its 
. celling In social service funds, despite lengthening waiting 

' i lists, there are mS* additional, funds to expanja these services. 

Titl^i XX* s reasonable eligibility levels wilt have no effect 

, without additional funding . (Emphaslj& added) : . 

(. ■ • * 

' In other States like Georgia«that have not already allocated up to 
their celling, the opportmii ties for directing coordinated services to 
long-over due recipients seem at hand, _ 

* Essentially then, the passage of Title XX raeat^g in soW states that , 
the same people will receive the same services, perhaps more, but in 
many states fewer people will receive fewer services unless additional 
monies are funded at the Federal and State level. Despite the fact that 
some states and Ji^risdlctions have not spent the amounts they were / 
Allocated, the Congress has not been able to implement a redistributlott 
or reallocation provision which would transfer social service funds to 
states which had reached their (ceiling^ The likelihood of Federal 
passage of either a reallocation clause or increase in the ceiling 
remains unlikely unlen^ committed Congressional leaders follow up 
earlier pledges. More importantly, the Administration must lend support 
instead of tindercutting efforts with discussion of declining Federal 
match. In the long run proposed, separate, I^ederal legislation for 
qhild and family services offers a better* solution foi; meeting our 
national child care needs. 

Proposed Federal Bills 

Appendix C outlines the significant Congressional and Executive 
actions since 1968 in the area ofJjhilSi care ''legislation. A renewal 
of these efioxi-s took place July 1974, when Senators Mondale, 
Cranston, *Javits and 20 co-sponsoring Senators introduced S 3754 
while Representative John Brademas (D-Ind.) and co-sponSors introduced 
HR 15882- Both^ bills were titled the Child and Family Services Act 
of 1974.^^ The Senate Subcpmmittee on Children and Youth, House 
Select Subcommittee on Education, and House Subcommittee on Employment, , 
Poverty, and Migratory Labor held two days of joint hearings August 8 
and 9.1^ 

February 7, 1975, both Senator Mondale and Representative Brademas, ' 
and a greater number of bi-partisan co-sponsors reintroduced into the 
94th Congress identical legislation under S 626 and HR 2966. 
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* Joint hearings ^^galn were held February 20, 21, and March 12-14 
In Washington. Moire hearings are planned for the remainder of 1975.^^ . 

The Child and Family Services Act of 1975 alms at Improving and 
Increasing health, child development, day care, education, nutrition, 
and other services available to American families fot their children. 
The key elements and principles in the * legislation were summarized .by 
the sponsors in the Congressional Record July 11, 1974. These are: 

"First, and above all, this legistatlon is grounded on the , 
belief and recognition that families are the primary and 
most fundamental influence on children, and that child and 
family services programs must build upon and strengthen the 
role of the family. That is why our bill Is designed to 
maximize parent controL and strengthen family^ life... why 
the programs under thisl legislation are totally voluntary... 
why parents whose ch^TidrefP ar& served under these programs 
will compose at least 50% of the governing boards. , . and 
why our bill provides a wide vi^iety of services. 

Second, our bill 1^ designed to assilxe that any services 
made available are quality services. Programs funded under 
^ this act must meet the 1968 Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements... 

Third,* our bill is designed to make services available to 
' a broad range of families who need them. 

Fourth, the authorizations in our bill are d^usigned to 
provide for a. 1-year phase-in for planning and training... 

Fifth, the bill provides heavy emphasis on training. 

Sixth, the administrative or delivery system in this bill 
provides that programs would be administered through a system ^ 
of State and local governmental (prime sponsors) ."^^ 

' The authors also emphasized, "at this point we do not have the final^ 
answer, tb the question of what delivery system is best... We want to 
develop a system that will insure parental involvement, local diversity 
to meet local needs, and appropriate State involvement to. lns(Ure cp- ^ 
ordination and maximum use* of services available. 

Senator Mondale also stated that profound and important questions 
remain unsettled such as: 1) What should be the authorization and 
appropriation levels? 2) What is tfee appropriate role of the public 
schools in the delivery of services; 3) What role should profit making 
child care programs have? 4) What is the appropriate combination of 
State and local governments in the delivery and administration, of these 
services?^^ 
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Despite .tireless vork^by co-sponsors and advocateSi the inned late ^ 
ratification of Federal legislation Is imllkely. Impleinentatlon'of 
Title XX has been relatively/ fast ^ yet, examination of the public policy 
dllenmas about child cai^e seen^ to have generate^ increasing controversy 
aiptd fractlonallzdtlon/ 



The Dellvc^rv Question ' ^ 

The question of delivery — whether by a diversity of delivery j 
systems or by the public school system — threatens to stymie if not^ 
defeat the thrust for comprehensive, voltmtary child arid family services; 

, ,/ 

One answer to the question of vho shall be Responsible for delivery 
is stated by Edwin W. Martin, acting Beputy Commissioner, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education. Ba the 
Education Commlsslbn of the States Report of an August 1974, National 
Symposijp titled: "Implementing Child Pfsveloptpent Programs," Mr. Martin 
stated ^our central propositions: \ 

1. "Public policy makers should 'bite the bullet* and begin 
making, a specific decision about where the responsibility 
for early childhood education services should be lodged. 

-'J ■ ■ ** 

2. Public policy must be based on the assumption of equ^l 

"^accesa for all children, and so a public system must be 
developed based on this ^zero reject* concept. Privatcj 
agencsies can offer alternatives for those who can afford 
them, or serve- as subc^kntractors for the public agency. 

3. A single public agency should be charged with the primary 
responsibility. . 

4. That agency should be the public education agency."^^ 

Commissioner Martin prefers the schools as the service delivery 
mechanism because: ^ 

"th6re is a broad local and state fiscal base already extant... 
there are buildings and the capacity for financing new 
construction or for remodeling exists... "the public education 
system has the capacity to set standards, certify, regulate... 
and finally the 8chool0 are already moving in the direction 
of providing early childhood services, Mrticularly in relation 
to services for handicapped chtldren."^! 

Other spokespersons like Jule Sugarman, Chief Administrative Officer 
Atlanta, Georgia, argues that, "there is so much to do that we really 
need the Involvement of everybody. We need the social agencies, i^ae need 
the health agencies, we need the private non-profit organisations, and 
1 would even argue we need the for-profit organizations, although I do 
that with some caveats about how they get used. I believe that the job 
out there (child care) is so tremendous that there is room for everybody 
(including schools) to be actively involved in it."^^ 
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The delivery, of services quesSfion, thus, revolves arouhd who will 
control day care for jimf ants, toddlers, pre-schoolers and after school 
children, group and^iamlly day care, homemaker service^, counseling, 
foster cdre, specij^ need children car^, health, nutritional^ educational, 
and social seryl#a. As the Director of the State Officer for Childrcjgt 
in Massachtteet]^^ David Llederman #ald, ''We are talking about a whole' " 
range of setl*yj^jes, not lust building centers for early childhood 
deyelopraent^/pyb^ams/'" • ' 

AdmlTiistratiWl^ the iask la an enormous 'one of orchestrating a 
delivery^lSystem that Is comprehensive ^nd i7lth a range of services 
availali^ie to ever^r area of a state for all children j^ho need them. 
Perh^i!^ this has to be done through a single ageticy In contractual 
rel|^lE:£on with a hgst of other delivery mechanisms. 

/■,'''" * ' ' " ** . 

' Politically the question of ^^ho controls thaV system has resulted 
An a hardening between two forces. Albert Shanker, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and otheris seek excluslv^ sponsorship 
of child care services by the public schools. Child care advocates, 
without a unified spokesperson, argue a diversity of sponsors aije in 
the interest of the childjren, families, and country. 

Amidst pros and cons on both sides, a documented realization of the 
increased need for child care services, and the diverse demands for* 
comprehensive .services to families and children, the public policy 
issues now part of the current program under Title XX and the proposed 
child care legislation, take on renewed Importance. ' ^ ^ i 

Child Care Public Policy Areas 

After decades of docuihen tat ion, five years of debate, and countless 
studle^ the public policy issue of cTilld development in California and 
at the r^eral level doe^ appear to be at a crossroads* Professional, 
feminist, jworker, poverty, and family forces have formulated the ultimate 
questions Which can be posed in public policy terms. 

Will all children, as a matter of right, '^e guaranteed comprehensive ' 
services in publicly supported child care facilities? How and by whom 
will these services be finance^? What agencies or agency will supplement 
the responsibilities provided in the home, and thus assume the functions 
heretofore provided by some extended families? 

Sometimes the questions are asked: Who will use? Who will 
administer? Who will pay? In the most simple form, the child care 
public poll<cy question is: Who gets the kiddles, and -who gets the 
goodies? 
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We will tij^ to suggest answers to these questions iiS the next 
section on publi^ policy areas. Five areas of concern have appeared and 
reappeared in ou^.research and study of publicly funded child 
development services. These child care policy insues are: Money 
(Sourer and Flow), EUgibility . Administration . Control , and Quality > 
Some professional child care spokespersons Insist that only three 
public policy areas\ exist, that is Money, Administration, and 
Eligibility* We have considered this viewpoint, And we find it 
appropriate from an agency's perspective, but* too narrow from a client's 
point of view. H^erafore, we have -examined child care across agency 
lin^s, and frog our vantage point, we think constructive change should 
occur in all five areas. 

Public Pdlicy Areas : Money 

Social services inteic^ests, and child care advocates in particular, 
received a temporary setback when Congressional l^ders seemingly 
traded away two critical monetary provisions during the passage of 
Title XX: the amendment io increase the social service -ceiling and 
the rjeal location amendmen;!* ^ 

If efforts continue tip decrease the Federal match to 65% in FY* 76 
and to 5Q:(. in FY 77, the S^tes will really "feel the heat." Thfe 
resulting first year lossj/ould be approximately $478 million under the 
proposed Administration's hudget. Appendix D documents this change. 

■ ■'V • . 

Another factor is the decrease in the States' surpluses. In 
1973, States faced better tixsjes and surpluses exceeded $9 billion; ^ 
these ha^fe decrea'sed according to one spokesman to $1.7 blllloil and the 



outlook is for further decreases. 

Certainly under expenditures, a problem in many States, should 
not be as great a problem in coming years. Some bureaucratic restrictions 
have been lifted, and the uncertatnity which many States cites as the 
"causey of under expenditures has been minimized at least at the Federal 
level. 

^tlll the new fiscal year from 1 October to 30 September, the trial 
fiscal year, the first year changeover timetable, and the States' go 
slow attitude! and reluctance to begin preparation of a first year social 
serviAe plan, Hpdlcat^ tha^ an opportu^iity for improvement has been lost. 

In addition, the forthcoming confusion over maintenance of effort 
clauses, possible controversy from court intervention over determination 
of eligibility and partial subsidies by large cities *nd the State, and 
unavailable data will continue the patchwork and incremental approach 
to fiscal policy decisions. 

• ; ■ 
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Continued efforts to. reinstate the Higher Ceiling and reallocation 
clauses arft needed at the Federal level. Thorough^ projections and 
widespread publication of eligibility by income cril;eria, location, and; 
type of service-are needed. Figures showing money, or net Income, of • V 
families, whetheil: tHe wife works or not, and by age of children are alfo 
importantl This data should be disseminated by States before the social 
service plan is written, and by the Federal goverwnent beforfe rewritten 
plans are undertaken annually. 

■ ^ , • ' •• > ^ * ■• 

Concrete alternative and contingency funding measures should now ' 
be devised by Statei and shared with consiuners in case the Federal Mtch 
is reduced. Voucher and vendor payment approaches should be discussed 
at the apijropriate levels, and State plans should be encouraged to 
implement "different untried fiscal approaches on a limited scale, 

• "It - 
It ia clear, that over the recent past, inflation has eroded the 

rial level of federal activity in the social grant area.^^ The 1975 

budget does not permit social grant programs to keep pace with either 

the price of inflation, or with wages in the public sector. A' decline 

in real levels of spending, and a relaxation of federal controls on* 

these moneys, substantiates a conclusion that Federal support and 

accountability in this area, which includes social service for day care, 

is not a priority. Because of this conclusion, the money authorized 

and appropiriated for the proposed child care legislation from all levels 

^rnust be high enough to counterbalcfiice these omnious trends. * 

Public Policy Area ; Eligibility 

The most significant change in social servlx:e eligibility, including 
child care, is. the change from Federal categori-Ml relatedness of 
welfare to a State determination of eligibility based on income. Uhder 
Public Law 93*647, fifty per cent of Federal monies must be expended on 
AFDC, Supplemental Security Income, and Tit^e XIX Medicaid recipients or 
eligibiles. Any person who is a member of a family with a monthly gross 
income which exceeds 115% of the median inqome for a family of four in 
a state, and adjusted for family size, is not eligible for services. 
The remaining funds are available for income groups within the States' 
^aHocation which is a proportion of the total Federal monies based on 
State and national ^population. 

/ 

The States have the power to determine who actually receives services, 
although the Secretary of HEW retains the authority to finally determine 
income levels fOr each State. Both income maintenance status recipients 
and income status recipients may be charged fees, which is also within 
the discretion of the Stat.es, although the Secretary has authority to 
prohibit such fees. Unless cash assistance in whatever form is really 
adequat;e for income maintenance clients to meet their individual and 
family needs, the effect of fees would be to delete social services, 
including those to children, an effect which is contrary to the legislative 
intent. 

r 
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V 

^ J ^ Accurate; ptogram and populatiofl projection! will be essential 

since States must develop a^plan to Incorporate needs Into a sop la 1 
service plan and must spend monies t6 fulfill at least one of the major 
V social ser^ce goals* 

Ihe present policy question' Is: What mechanism will States, 
axpecially those with all. their funds committed under Title JV-A 
ceilings, use to determine eligibility? 

Since eligibility, fees, and free g^eryices are all interrelated, 
and' since only internal staffs of agencies usually huve the information 
on income, census data, and geographic distribution, two pbssibilities 
emerge. If both base and extended Income groups become eligible for 
free services, either program quality' or quantity or both will decrease 
without nwre money. On the other hand, if a smaller l^ncome group, 
becomes eligible for free services, a greater quantity, and perhaps 
a better quality, of services may^exist at the present funding level.' 

The choice under present legislation is whether we will serve 
fewer children mare adequately, of more children with whait we have, and 
probably at least in fhe short run less than adequately. As one views 
the long term picture, the newly eligible lower and middle class 
recipients may provide the impetu^ to obtain better quality now, and 
eventually,, separate adequately funded, child and family services. , 

Public Policy Areas ; Administration 

Decembe^ 9, 1974, the late Representative Jerry L. Pettis (R-Calif.) 
stated that *'In essence HR 17045 (later P;L. 93-647) sets forth new 
ground rules for the States to follow in carrying out their social 
services programs without increasing the Federal liability or changing 
the formula for allocation of funds* to the States... I frankly cannot 
recall all (sic) instance in which so many diverse interests have reached 
such an amicable compromise, and it seeVs this presents us with a rare 
opportunity . 1 strongly h>pe we seize It."^' (Emphasia added) 

A fortnight later the Social Services Amendments of 1974 passed and 
the ground rules had indeed changed. However, the "rare opportunity" 
for States to begin operating pocial service programs, including child 
development services, seemed to slip away. 

Although passed by Congress December 20, 1974, and signed by 
President Ford January 4, 1975, several months elapsed before the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Issuld regulations. States 
like California, which have traditionally allocated or nearly allocated 
their entire Social Service budgets rarely took the initiative to set in ' 
motion even the broadest outlines of a public planning process which 
would decide what services to provide to whom until long after the 
Federal regulations were published. 
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Certainly social service recipients and the broadest agency 
representation could have heen enpgpraged to sabmlt, tentative suggestioM ' 
on such as: a planning process, a public review process, standards 
^against which programs should be evaluated, confidentiality of all 
types of information, fair hearings, and information and referral services. 

In addition, careful analysis bf present and proposed program 
populations under n^w base and extended income criteria which relates 
to specific services has not bepn provided to the public nor to the *• 
legislatiire. 

Agencies involved in administering child care services have taken 
a cautious approach and Interagency communication, initiative, and ^ 
involvement during the Interim before Federal regulations were published 
has bej^ti lacking liii^some states, althougy extensive in a few. 

ike situation of Interagency rivalry fot the delivery of children 
services continues in many states, California's Department of Education, 
Child Development Program Support Unit, the Governor's Office of 
Educational Liaison, the designated single state agency, the Department 
of Health* and proponents for an Agency of Children and Family Services 
have quadrupled the refrain, "We*ve got to do what is best for children." 
Nevertheless when politically experienced officials ask the real question, 
"Who will administer SDE or a new agency?'* each governmental unit 
answers from it's own self interest. In fact many state and county 
officials consider the administration and control areas synonomous, and 
since one agency already has the responsibility, they consider the 
(Question of administration closed. 

Because of this reluctance to consider any change from the present 
two-year contractural arrangement with the State Department of Education 
in California and because of the agency viewpoint that^iumps administra- 
tion and control into one, we were even more persuaded to divide our 
public policy areas. We are convinced that the Interests of children 
and famlllCjS are better served if chlldrens' guardians and parents are 
involved lit the planning, operating, evaluating, and monitoring phases 
of the services they receive. 

" *' ^ 
This argument.is actAlly further strengthened'^by the agencies 
themselves since they frequently distinguish between functions and 
administration* For example, the agency which operates a program 
would not be the agency which evaluates the program* Even the ^glslation 
P.L 93-647 lends Itself tb the division of function and administration. 
Section 2003(d)(1)(G). ^ 

'*Each State which participates in the program established by 
• this title shall have a plan... which provides for the 

designation by tKe chief executive officer of the State 
or as otherwise provided by the laws of the State, of an 
appropriate agency which will administer or supervise the 
administration of the State's prograqi^. . (Emphasis added.) 
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A further ramification of the Administration question rel^atef to 
separate state agencies providing for acrvices^ for the blind In . ^ 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Virginia, It could be argued that 
a separate state agency could handle other services if the Stl^te 
desired it. Representative Al Ullman (D-Ore.)f Chairman of the House 
Ways and Meanii Comnittee^ presented Just such an argument dxi December / 
of 1974.29 • • . . / 

The future answer to the admlniatration question will vary in. each* 
state. Annual social service plans, DHEW approval, and public pressure 
will determine , the final answer. Phrased another way, the administrative 
question 'is the issue of the appropriate role of the public agencies, / 
, including schools, in the delivery of these services and the appropriate 
combination of State and local govetnments in the delivery and admlnistra** 
tion of theae services. . ^ 

The administration quest j.on can be resolved now , that spates have 
more responsibility for social services. No matter what administrative 
mechanism provides fot delivery of services, certain standards must be 
established. Printed in full are those standards suggested by Marian 
Wright Edelman, Director of tiie Children's Fund, and board member of the 
Washington Research Action Project Council, in her testimony before the 
Joint Hearings held by the Senate Subcommittees on Children and Youth, 
and Employment*, Poverty, and Migratory Labor, and the House Select 
Subcommittee on Education on the proposed Child and Family Services Act. 

"But rather than Jirgue the ^ros and qons of any one delivery 
system here I think it might be more upeful to list standards* 
based on the ob^Jectives of the- bill against which you ioaust 
measure eVfery propose^ delivery system. 

1) Can it provide the full range of services which 
children and families need? 

2) Does It assure community decisions about the type of 
services to be offered, based on a local assessment of 
needs of children, and families in that community? 

3) Does it give parents the central role in the community's 
decisions about the types of services to be provided and 
in the day to day operation of the programs In which their 
children are participating? 

4) Is it flexible enough to provide parents and families 
V ' with real options, including services in a variety of 

settings, (e.g. in-the-home, in neighborhood facilities, 
at places of employment)? 

5) Does it preserve existing coramunity child care institutions 
(including Head Start projects) and assure opportunity 

for such institutions to expand and receive funds under 
this legislation? / 

6) Does it encourage services in settings that support the 
family and are relevant to the child's own culture and 
environment, and that are staffed by people from the 
child's own community, including parents? 

7) Does it include a funded mechanism for enforcing federal 
standards? IH 
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8) .Ddea^ it prpVtde a inechanlBiri jEor coordination with other 
agencies providing services- for children In the conmunlty 
Including those provided through public health, education, 
i . and welfare agencies and esptclally thos^ provided with 

Title XX'and Head Start fimda?"30 

' ^ t ' 

■^ Public Policy Areas ;- Control 

« * 

When the Ford administration, through Secretary, of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Casper W. ^Weinberger, announced its support of S. 4082, part 
of which>became Title XX, the accompanying press release on October 3, 
1974, described a "new Federal-State relationship within which Staties ' 
could more effectively target their social setvices resources to meet, 
the needs of their otm people. The proposed amendments make the State 
social service program answerable primarily to the States' citizens. . 

Through an annual Comprehensive Services Plan, eligibility "would 
be developed in each State by mans of an open planning process wj^th 
Emphasis on citizen involvement ." (Emphasis added) The statement 
continued that "PublicKaccouniability to citizens of the State is 
insured by means of the^^ederally" required o|>en planning process; 
regular reporting; independent audits; and evaluation."^^ 

Senator Mondale, who sponsored the legislation with the whole- 
hearted, endorsement of the Administration, included a summary of the 
Social Services Act. Part III, "Establishes new requirements for a 
State to conduct a program pl§nning process to determine the services 
to be provided and who is to receive such services with p r imar v emph a s 1 s 
on involvement by citizens of a State ... The State is also required to 
conduct evaluations and provide required reports to HEW and the public ." 
(Emphasis added) 

However, by the time final passage occurrec^the Author of the 
Conference Compromise, Senator Russell Long (D'^La) commented that the 
Fefleral govemment would only "require the States to report on the use 
of their social services funds, but they will not be burdened with 
excessively detailed reporting requirements. "^^ 

Meaningful involvement of citizens in the evaluating, mDnitoring,. 
enforcing and even planning functions were not emphasized because specl'^^xQ 
sections were deleted or modified in the final bill* A careful study <Sr$^v 
these altered or omitted areas, including the educational component and 
federal accountability, provides further in'Slght into unresolved public 
policy questions. Appendix E outlines a comparison of responses o9 
several Congressional leaders and exemplifies the differences in value 
and interpretation placed on these v^tal areas. 

Although Senator Hondale concluded that "stong new provisions to 
assure public accountability and accountability to the Federal Govenrf- 
ment for the use of funds, "35 were reflected in the final provisiofis, 
few, if any, specific mandated, annual requirements do appear. 
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. Federal standards for parental involvement have the fotce of 
statutory law', but the question remains how the«e standards wilf be - 
implemented and enforced. Appendix F containa the Federal InteragencyV ^ 
Day Care ^quirements for \^areVital involvement. Still these rarely get 
programmatic emphasis/ enforcement monies, training funds^ or agency « 
support. Strenjgthetied though these guide linea are, they remain less 
rigbrous than Head Start provisions, less effecti^ thisn parent co-ops, 
and less .powerful 'than trained Title I Pareny Council* • 

. • * ' - 

Inf light of a 1974 r^pprb on General Revenue Sharing, which doctpaented 
major short comings by city governments in the area of citizen involve- 
ment,*^^ extraorSnary a;:tion will be called for during these next, few 
years.' Consumers of child. care must be involved in social service 
legislation and programs In a mannei^-ilinilar to that proposed under 
S 626 and a.R. 2966, the Child ^nd^amily Services Act x>f 1975, 

Representative Brademas (D*Ind« ) stressed parent control and 
parental involvement in his statement accompanying hearings on those bills: 

f"The bill assures parent controrl of the programs operated 
under the legislation. First, children may be enrolled 
in the programs providing services only after a wr^t^tten 
request from their parents or .guardians has been received. 

Second, the bill requires parental Involvement at eyery 
stage In the planning, development, and operation of the 
programs 

Third, parents are to be part of the councils which are 
Squired at both the prime sponsor and local program levels. 

Finally, parents themselves will choose which services 
they wish for their children. ^ 

So I want to conclude by noting that although the 
requirements for parental control of program s will not 
be changed durinft the consideration of the bill , the 
other features of the delivery system are not etched 
in stone. (Emphasis added) 

During these same hearings, Marian Wright Edelraan also testified 
on the vital nature of parent involvements 

In the most concrete terms, she stated that "the involvement of 
papents is critical to the success of child cure programs... (Parental 
involvement) is an essential component of child development. • • Parents 
must have a strong- voice in determining the policies and practices 
of anjT child care program to insure their child's best interests are 
being met."^^ 
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We conclude this, policy section with the assertion' tl}at public 
accountability necessitates, but is not limited to, specific mechanisms . 
and funded enfor<;ement provisions. Anew Federal-State partnership' 
does mean more* flexibility sfpr States. I must also mean more coordination, 
accountability* and citizen participation tn a new stfewardship shared by 
consumer and service agency at both State* and Federal levels. 

• ■ 

Public Policy Areas ; Quality ^ ^ 

' . * J 

Any judgments of the quality^or effectiveness of programs from the ' 
^Federal perspective requirji^ a tentative statementj^cause of Jthe 'piecemeal 
funding approach, the*- last "two years of extensive r^ulatory uncertainity, ^ 
the absence of finalized Federal regulations, and undefined child 
development goalsNsince there i^s no Federal child care law. Und^ the 
present sitpatlon w6 must intorweave diverse program goa!l.s, scope, 
effectiveness, evaluation,, ratios, an^ staff training j.n£o scrae kind 
of whole pattern in order to ascertain the quality of child care service; 

The p^^mxy goals Gnder Title IV-A.and now under Title XX are 
apelleKl out di thrHregi^lation. P.L. 93-647 authorizes appropriations 
for social services incluSiltg^ child care: , 

"For the purpose of encouraging each State, as far as 
practicable under the condition? in that State, to 
furnish services directed at the goal of 

1) achieving or maintaining economic self-support to 
prevent, reduce, or eliminate dependency, 

2) achieving or maintaining self-suf f icl^titcy , 
including reduction or prevention of dependency, 

3) preventing or remedying neglect, abuse, or 
exploitation of children and adults unable to protect 
their own interests, or preserving, rehabiliting, or 
reuniting families, 

4) preventing or reducing inappropriate institutional 
care by providing for cqjnounity based care, home based 
care or other fortns of less intenAve care, or 

5) securing referral or admission for institutional 
care when other foirms of care are not ajipropriate, 

or providing services to Individuals in institutions..."^^ 

If effective accomplishment of these gpals provides an indicator 
of the quality of the programs, DHEW and Spate reports could be used 

in an evaluation. One such report, from tihe Audit Agency of DHEW ^ 

entitled Review of Child Care Services ProWfLo^ under Tltl^ IV , 
Social Security Act , date stamped Nov. 4, 1974, offers an official 
review of particular aspects and problems. As is often the case, 
this report reviewed earlier data from 1971-727^yet the report was 
not issued until 1974 so the data, circumstances, and conditions 
remain questionable. Nevertheless, follow-up reviews have supported 
many of the findings. ^ 
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The Audit Agendy report reviewed program adminlitration at the S|tS,l ^ 
(Social and Rehabilitation ServicesX and OCD (Office of CSiild DevelopiMtPft) 
central and regional offices as well as in nine selected^ States 
(California, Georgia, Washington, Massachu«fett8, Michigan, Missour}., * 
New Jersey, Texas, and Virginia)* , x S 

Problems extfninip^ to the report included these threet ^"l)*thp^ / 
measurement of. program effectiveness for child care programs, 2) 
compliance with Federal, Statp and local Child care requirements, xand 
3) certain aspects of financial management. '"^^ In the second area ^ 
the findings Revealed that "In all nine States we found that the 
provisions of the Federal, State, and I0C4I requitements were generally 
not met."- In many instances even the basic requirements pertaining 
t& the health and safety of the children were not being tnfet.^^ 

Appendix G suggests the state of the art at the time of the aurveUK 
Congressional testimony by the Child Welfiare League. Director Buppqrt^i' 
^ the view that the cause of not meeting standards J'Was that neither 
Federal agency (SRS or OCD) could bring surveillance and'advocy to 
bear against practices that were in the short term financial and* policy 
interests of the government. "^^ 

Certainly since the dele^tion of section 2003 (a-d) (1-3) from.thd 
Senate sponsored S 4082, which preceeded the final Title XX, and^wh^ch ^ 
reliuired an annual report, evaluations. Federal and independent "audits, 
' one question should be askedj^^iOJLLCalifornia and other States require 
program effectiveness data tJfiich will require a State agency to 
substantially upgtade its current program performance and moni&brlng ^ 
efforts? , 

Another .aspect of program quality is the educational component of 
child care services. Senator Allen Cranston (D-Calif.) spoke .fbriefully 
duifing the waning debate over the requirement of education fo!t Wgh 
quality jievelopmehtal child care programs: "It is apparent, that ^ 
California's efforts in education-baseil child care can show the way for 
a national movement in child care aimed at insuring high quality 
developmental child care programs tHat go well beyond simply custodial 
supervision or babysitting services."^ 

- Senator Javits (R-N.lf.) lidded another dimenrfion to the. question 
of quality child care including an educational component vifiiitt he said: 
"I hope the Senate will be most diligent in exercising its Oversight 
responsibilities in this area (the area of alteration of tlt#; FIDCR so 
that education is an optional service) and that we will moat ^carefully 
monitor the effects of these changes ojr the quality of servltc* 
provided to young children under this legislation."^^ (Emphails added) 

Audits, training monies, on-goihg citizen involvement In planning, 
and oversight monitoring all will be needed to be added to State and 
Federal legislation to quarantee quality. \ ^- 
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Senator Javits engaged in a abort dialogue witb'^nator Rucaell 
Long (D-La.) over the meana : to directly influence program quality. 
The two questions and answers are printed in full from the Congressional 
Record . . • * - 

' . . ' . 1 ^ • V 

Mr. Javits: *'iSo I would like to ask the Senator ^whether* 
- there ^is anything in the report which would - 

^ prevent a city, *or State or some other politicaT 

subdivision or an individual or. other * charitable 
contribution"* (check) from tryihg tp add jnd 
supplement for the lack of care which may result 
from the application of this new standard ' (new 
adult-chil4 ratioes) whi^h by the way is a . 
minimum standard, and I must want to sure 
^ that there could be^f^d into it improvement 

from governmental or private sources. 



Mr, . l«ng: 
Mr. Javits; 



Ye 8^^ they caiwlo that, 



Nonetheless, is an individual entity or 
individuals who wish to contribute. Cooperate 
or whatever, wish to help out, they may, there 
is nothing to Inhibit them under the law? 



Mr. Long: 
Recommendations 



Nothing whatever." 
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In this final 'section of the position paper, several recommenda- 
tions are made for each of the five public poWxj^^arSiMi^^ These 
recommendations are directed to specific governmental branches' or 
departments at the Federal, and occasionally the State level. These 
actions would further the national committment to comprehensive child 
fcare under the present situation, and hopefully would" provide an 
additional indication of support in the continuous etlB(^ to provide 
quality care to those children and families who ne^d anoTseek assistance. 

Money (Source and Fjow) ^ . • * 

1. We suppott the inclusion by the Federal government of "child 
care" in the list of activities which can be considered "public service" 
under revenue sharing funding. State knd local officials are strongly 
urged to seek funds for child care within the Coramunitj^^ Development 

Act and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

2. A review of the pilblic findings the Comptroller General, 
of the United SWtes shows that of the 219 local governments surveyed, 
only 52 governments authorized part of their revenue, sharing funds for 
children's programs and activities. Appendix I documents these findings 
and lists several cities. In the period ending June 30i 1973, about 
$15.4 million or a little more than ope per cent of the $1,374 billion 
authorized by the 219 governments was for children's programs and 
activities. We encourage all local governments to use an increased 

per cent of revenue sharing authorizations for purposes related to children. 
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3. State officials should take special precaution to aallocate 
funds falirly for existing and new child care programs under social 
service monies from Title XX of the Social Security Act. Any cuts 
in services by states , already at maximum allocation levels should 
be dlstrlb^lbed reasonably and equitably among all social services 
and not taken primarily from day care mid child development services. 

• ^' i ^ • . .. ■, , ' • ■ " 

' '■ ■ , • 

4. Continued Congress tonal efforts must institute a $4. blllloti 
social sexrvice celling, a reallocation provision, and resist attempts 
to decrease the Feder^t-St^te social service match below the |i57.-*25Z 
levels. A further national study is needed immediately on the possible 
consequences of decreased state and local share, antl the^^ effects of 
distributipn and cut back of funds Planned use and repotted use 
records must be checked and publicized bjTFederal officials so that 
the consequences are made known. 

5. Congress" should instate higher authorization levels and 

full Administration support for the proposed Child and Family Services 
Act of 1975, especially, since the final appropriation level, increased 
costs, and economic uncertainities may make the proposed levels 
ineffective. Furtlterraore, outlays of public funds must be for a 
vatiety of services and must reach more than tlie exceedingly small 
proportion of persons who are presei^tly being served. 

Eligibility , 

1. All national and administrative^^f icials should formulate 
a iJritten poliey concerning the compromises necessary between 
"quantity and quality," as related to child and family services. 
Expedient increasing of expectations, substantial funding alterations, 
and restrictive regulation changes must not occur without a prior 
hearing before an on-going Congressional legislative committee for 

^children and family services. We strongly urge more stringent Federal 
monitoring of State practices, especially in States already at maximum 
allocation levels. , 

2. Appropriate DHEW agencies and offices should immediately 
and significantly improve eligibllt^sr ^idelfa igs^and information 
cdllection. Widespread publication of these guidelines from the 
national level and a complilation of all state eligibility regulations 
under Title XX should be directed, updated annually, and made 
available to the public. Furthermore, DHEW should publish a 
separate comparison of eligibility requirements for state^ which are 
allocated to a different degree of completeness. 

3. All proposed Child and Family Services legislation should 
conform with agreed upon and established Title XX and Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements. Eligibility and licensing require- 
ments should be revised so they foster, not impede, quality expansion 
of programs. We advocate inclusion of low and middle income families 
with a sliding fee schedule for proposed natiional child and family 
services legislation. 
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* ' " * ■ • ' } ■ 

4« DHEW should implement Increased safeguards in the determlna-* 
tioil of income status and income maintenance status eligibility, 
i'lssues of privacy^ data use, priority for services among eligibiles, 
and emergency determination need further regulatory strei|gtheningV 
Appendix H stages the present Code of Federal Regulations applicable 
to^rlyacy of client information for Public Welfare programs. 

Recommendation - Admlrilstration 

V '1. Ve Support the basic elements, principles, and provisions 
of the Child and Family Services Act of 1975. Congress must act so 
this legislation is authorized, funded and in place during the 
existence of the 94th Congress. 

2/ The President should initiate strong leadership in the area ^ 
of Child and Family Service legislation and should support a substantial 
appropr ia^t Ion ^or this bill. 

^; Federal coordination and consolidation of administrative 
^nlts and contintied funding of effective child deyelO|»ment, programs 
^should increase significantly. Mote than V renamed (Jf flee of Child 
'Development is needed. The Child iand Family Services Actsiaethod of 
administering programs through system of state and local government 
''prime sponsors" should be supported., Eyentuallyy a single state 
•agency for children and family services should administer a system ^ 
of public and private non-profit prime sponsors in each state. 

4. Federal agencies should provide technical assistance to 
state and local offices in order to improve interagency coordination, 
cbmmunication, and increased citizen awareness. 

Recommendation " Control ; 

ll The Federal government must strengthen its committment to 
children and family services si^ice Federal accountability and 
responsibility in the area of social services has weakened. We ^ 
recommend a reinstatement of Federal monitoring, auditing, and 
evaluation of the planned'use and actual use of social service funds. 
Special provisions should be made to monitor the distribution by 
service and eligibility category of social service revenue sharing 
monies and those *'fungib]Le** general revenue sharing monies* 

2. A Joint Congressional oversigl>i: coitnnittee should immediately 
be created to monitor implementation of the Federal Interagency Day 
Care Requirements, which now have the force of statutory law, and 
especially the effects of the optional education requirements, and 
the states ^actual use of these monies to meet these requirements. 

3. Local child care advisory councils should initiate state- 
wide advisory committees for all social services^ State support, is 
strongly urged and encouragement of this effort by the provision of 
data, staff, and meeting some costs should be established. 

/ • 
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4. Funding of training monies and the expending of these ftmds 
should further the aim of public accoxjntability , open planning and 
evaluation process, and citizen-client interaction as called for 
under provisions of Title XX and the proposed Child and Family Services 
Act. ' . 

5. The Child and Family Services Act has set a viable system of 
parental involVement and control. State agencies ^should adopt in 
practice the pledge set out during the Joint Hearings February 22, 
1975, by one of the co-sponsors: ".1. the requirement for parental 
control of programs will not be changed during our consideration of 
the bill..."*^ 

Recoimnendations - Quality 

1. Congressional leadership and national support should be 
directed (:o Senators Cranston, Javits, and others who have publically 
pledged and fought for the reinstatement of education as a mandatory 
component under the Federal Interagency Day. Care Rfi^uitements of 1968. 

2. DHEW should conduct an on-going study, comparison, and 
evaluation of all aspects of child care programs funded under and 
outside the employment-welfare regulations of Title XX. 

3. Child care centers should be established or improved so 

they are economically, racially, -and socially heterogenous. However,^ - # 
giVctt the present urban and suburban housing structure, additional 
means must be prqvided to accomplish this recommendation. 

Employee-employer arrangements as a part of contract negotiations, 
assistance by local school districts, and restructuring of social 
service-education delivery mechanisms vould further this goal. Workable 
models should be developed and funded by DHEW and private sources; 
sustained public support for replication and continuation of successful 
programs must be given by the executive and legislative branches. 

4. State and Federal funds should provide an effective percentage 
of funds for training in child development, management, administration, 
hoi^consuraers can interact with the State decision-making process, arfd 
for on-going systems of monitoring, evaluation, and Improvement of 
standards. « « 

5 A separate agency, not the administering or operating agency, 
should evaluate any programs under Title XX, all applicable State-Federal 
systems, and those under the proposed Child and Family Services Act. 

In conclusion, this position paper on public policy issues and 
child care has offered commendations and recommendations in the spirit 
of ongoing discussion, decision-making, and implementation so that 
those roost honestly ciffected may become more involved, and so that 
those with access to the policy process will increasing consttl* .the 
children and families effected by their decisions. 
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Child Care References in Debate Over Title XX 
in Congressional Record. 3 Oct. through 20 Dec. 1974 



Date 


Page 


Colxunn 


Summary 


3 Oct. 


S 


18159 


9 


Child care for working parents reduces welfare rolls. 


3 Ort 


S 


18163 


O 


Child day care must meet standardS^to be funded. 




S 


18164 




Day or residential care standards mentioned. 




s 


18164 


- o 
o 


75% Federal match for child care; higher eligibility, 
standards, and payments may water down programs. 


3 Oct. 


s 


18164 


3 


N.y . Sta^vs. N.Y. City controversy over funding. 


<j yJCZ. 


■ s 


18165 


1 


FIDCR V^puld be applicable. 


lu Uct. 


s 


18767 


2 


Child care is a needed component of any work program. 


lU Oct. 


s 


18768 


2 


N.Y. State and N.Y. City controversy settled in court. 


1 / Dec. 


s 


21732 


3 


Different child care staff ratios for under three years. 


17 Dec. 


s 


21735 


3 


Senators have separate views on FIDCR of 1968. 


17 Dec. 


's 


21749 


2-3 


Senator Taft on Staff ratios. 


17 Dec. 


s 


21749- 
21750 


3-1 


Senator Cranston on bureaucratic restrictions. 


20 Dec. 


s 


22523 . 


1 


Senator Cong on Child Care Provisions. 


20 Dec. 


s 


22523 


. 3 


Senator Mondale on Child Care Provisions. 


20 Dec._ 


s 


22525 


3 


Senator Javits on Child Care Provisions. 


20 Dec. 


G 




3 


Senator Long on ratios and **trading off" on standards. 


20 Dec. 


s 


22526 


1 


Senator Javits on 6ducationa1 romnnnpnt 


20 Dec. 


s 


22526 


2-3 


Senator Cranston plans to reintroduce modifications 
in 94th Congress. 


20 Dec. 


' s 


12584 


3 


Representative UUman comments on Senate Standards. 


20 Dec. 


H 


12587 


1 


Representative Schroeder and Representative UUman 
differ on costs and child day care. 


20 Dec. 


H 


12587 


2-3 


Representative Pettis (deceased) on meaningful compromise. 


20 Dec. 


H 


12589 


1 


Representative Abzug concerned with ratios and standards. 


20 Dec. 


H 


12590 


3 


Representative Schroeder very concerned about 
custodial care. 
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i : Appendix B ^ 

SOCIAL SERVICES AMENDME^fTS OF 1974 

Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill Into Law, While Expressing tleservatipnai 
Aboui Certain of Its Pjcpvisions. January 4, 1975 , 

Althou gh I have signed H.R. 17^5, 1 am pleased with most of ite provisions but 
coiiG^^TM^ others. 

'Th|jiMVisions concerning the Federal-State partnership program for social servlces 
suci^^fully concludes many long months of negotiations among the Congress, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Governors, State administrator|. and 
spokesmen for producers and consumers. Ending a long impasse, the efforts oftll 
exemplify my call for communication, cooperation, conciliation, and compromise when 
I assumed the office of President. ... 

I am particularly pleased that this legisla^on follows a desirable trend in Federal-State 
relations. It will improve the results of programs previously hampered by imrealistic 
assiunptions of Federal review and control. Those decisions related to local conditions 
and needs will bl^made at the State level, while Federal responsibilities are clearly 
delineated^ Indeed, the ii^terests of not only the Federal and State governments, but 
also producers and consumers are recognized and protected. I also believe that this 
new legislation significantly improves program accountability ^nd focuses funds on 
those most in need of services. 

In summary, I regard the social services provisions as a migor piece of domestic legislation 
and a significant step forward in Federal^State relations. 



PRESIOENTIAL OOCUMENTS: QERALO R. FORO, 1975 
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Appendix D ^ , : ■ 

THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY FUNCTION 121 
EDUCATION, MANPOWER AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

(In mllltont of dolliri) 



, PROGRAM OR AGcNCY, 


1974 
■ctuai 


OUTLAYS 

, .1976 
Mtimati 


1976 
•ttlmiti 


R9com> 
mandtd 

buds«t 
■uthorlty^ 
tor 1976 ^ 


Education: 










Elementary, secondary and vocatibnal education: 










Aid to education agencies . . 


3,350 


3,757 


3,996 


4,197 


Child and human development 


421 


449 


481 


483- 


f rupustu legislation ^impact aiu ano 


















out} 


Subtotal, elen^ntary, secondary and 












3,771 


4,216 


4,222 


4,284 


Higher education: 








Student aid and institutional support 


1,238 


1,971 


2,209 


2,245 J 




111 


133 


116 


116/ 




1,349 


2,104 


2,325 


2,361 


Research and general education aids: 










Proposed legislation (library services) 


— 


— 


11 


20 




"869 


937 


828 


729 


Subtotal research and general education aids 


869 


937 


839 


749 




5,989 


7,257 


7,386 


7,394 


Manpower: 










Manpower training: 










Temporary employment assistance 




350 


650 


— 


Manpower program activities 


1,517 


2,8^ 


2,755 


2,461 




340 


316 


315 


330 


Federal-State employment service and other . 


448 


532 . 


521 


511 


Emergency employment assistance 


605 


59 








2,910 


4,118 


4,241 


3,302 




219 


278 


. 301 


305 


Subtotal, manpower , , , , 


3,129 


4,397 


4,542 


3,607 


Social services: 












,1,472 


1,972 


2,064 


2,067 


Proposed legislation 




-10 


-478 


-478 




724 


785 


806 


789 




300 


359 


343 V 


332 








" 5 


20 




2,496 


3,106 


2,740 






-13 


-45 


-45 


2,7|0 


Total 


11,600 


14,7*14 


14,623 


13,636 



Compares with budget authority of $13,222 million in 1974 and $14,577 million in 1975. 



Source: The Budget of the United States Government Fiscal Year 1976 : 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., p. 121. 
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Subject 
PL 93-647 



Senator Long 



Senator Mondale 



HEW News Release 



Comment 



Appendix E 
Public Accountability 

Requires the Governor, or other officialsxas required bj/law, of each 
state to publish and make available a proposed comprehensive annual 
services program at least ninety days before the beginning of the state's 
services program year. Public comment is accepted for forty-five days 
and a final plan is submitted thereafter. Since the fiscal year and trail 
fiscal year will begin on October 1st, this year's plan must be readied 
byjuly 1,1975. 

Made very general the requirement that States *'makej5uch reports 
concerning use of Federal social services funds as the Secretary may 
by regulation provide." 

Conference Re'^^ort, Sec. 2003 (a) 

"We will;i:6quire the States to report on the use of ^he social services 
funds, but they will not be burdened with excessively detailed . 
reporting requirements. " 

CB 20Dec.74,S, 22523 

From Separate Views on/the Senate Finance Committee Version of 
Title XX, the Senator wrote: "We would hope that in conference 
we might strengthen the Senate passed version to reflect the consensus 
reflected in S. 4082," to include: "strengthening the process of state 
planning with open hearings, . j 

CR 7 Dec, 74, S, 21735 

Senator Mojidale also included a summary of major provisions in the 
CR 3 Oct. 74, The summary reads part, "The State is also required 
to conduct evaluations and provide required reports to HEW and the 
public." 

eR3 0ct, 74,S. 18163 

HEW Secretary Weinberger wholeheartedly endorsed S. 4082 which 
would "make the State social service programs answerable primarily 
^to the State's citizen through an open planning process with emphasis 
on citizen involvement." 

CE 3 Oct. 74, S. 18164 

Th9 Secretary continued, "Public accountability to citizens of the 
State is insured by means of the federally required open planning 
process; regular reporting; independent audits; and evaluation." 

^ CR 3 Oct. 74, S. 18164 

1) SectionlS 2003 (a-d) (i-iii) of S. 4082 which insured open planning, 
reporting, auditing, and evaluation are omitted from P.L. 93-647. 

2) A public hearing is not required bef5re the state publishes its ^ 
annual comprehensive social services plan. 

3) No enforceable provisions are established to guarantee public 
involvement, participation, and accountability, or to correct abuses 
found in other revenue sharing programs, particularly in light of 
the timetable this first year. 
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Educational Component l '^ 

"Educational services in the case^if care provided outside the child's 
home, shall be recommended £b ihe States and not required." 

Conference Report, 93-1643 
- Sec. 2002 (9) (a) (ii) 
* ■ • «^ 

. » the conference agreed to a compromise which. . . provides that 
the educational component of day care programs is to be recommended 
rather than mandatory." : 

\ CR 20 Dec. 74, S. 22B23 

**. . . the conferees, unfortunately, acted to eliminate the Federal 
requirement for an education^ component in child care provision^ . . 
I would strongly urge that, when Qongres^ reconvenes, we give ^ 
immediate consideration to reinstituting all provisions of the F^eral 
interagency day care requirethents - including the mandate for an ^ 
educational component to betequired of all )3tates operating child 
care projgrams with Federal f^ds." 

CR 20 Dec. 74, S. 22526 

"I am also concerned about the section of this provision that would 
eliminate the requirement that the States provide educational services. . . 
I hope that the Senate, will;, l|e most diligent in exercising its oversight 
responsibilities in this area a(id that we will most carefully mo^nitor 
the effects of these changes on the quality of services provided young 
children under this provision." ' ^Efc"^ 

^ CR 20 Dec, 74, S?^2»r ^ 

j^though the Federal standakls are only a minimum and States may 
h^ve higher requirements, the practical realities are that an educational 
component requires answers to questions of: cost, training, certification, 
present state laws, especially in California, the strong position of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and some local teacher groups who 
see jobs for presently unhired teachers and future teachers. 
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Subject 
P.L. 93-647 



Senator Long 



Estabjishing, Monitoring, and Enforcing Day Care Standards. 

«i ' ^ . 

Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements are mandatory except 
education is optional, and some staffing ratios are modified; while 
for phildren under three years of age, the Secretary determines the 
ratios. 

Conference Report, 93-164 
Sec. 2002 (9) (A) (ii) 

^ ^ ' " ' f < 

"The conference agreed to have the Secretary of HEW work out 

regulations for staff ratios for out of hotne care for children under 3. . . 

so wg are trading off lb impractical standard not observed in practice 

;teid the country, for what we think is one more feasibte^which 

will be observed." ^ ' . 

CR 20 Dec. 71, S, 22523, 22525 




we 



Senator Mondale 



Mrs. Schroeder 



Comment 



"And while I regret that the dajj^care standards contained in S, 4082 
have been eased with respect to adult^jhUd ratios, I am pleased that 
for the first time Federal standards for day <:are involving requirements 
for parent involvement, hctflth and safety standards, staffing, and the \ * 
provision of social services to children - now- have the force of statutory^ 
law. These standards now can and must be enforced." 

^20 Dec. 74, S, 22523 

'T^'he Senate day care provisions which turn day care into custodial care 
and increase child staff ratios for school age chUdren were adopted. . . 
Yes, inadvertently the Congress is approving a social disaster - 
institutionalized child abuse now and adult dependenyy later/' 

CR 20 pec. 74, H. 1259 

Child care is an extremely labor intensive service, and since the easiest 
way to lower cost is by reducing staff qualifications and ratios, the 
ultimate effect of this change wUl be determined by the regulations 
and by the States committment, over and above those Federal 
regulations. ^ 
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' Appendix F 

Interagency Requirements ^ 

1. Opportunities must be provided parents at times convenient to them to work with 
the program and, whenever possible, observe their children in the day care facility* 

; ; . ; ■ ■ . ^ ;■ . 

2. Parents must have the opportunity to become involved themselves in the making of 
decisions concerning the nature and opera^n of the day care facility^ 

, • ; ■■ ' .( i--- ■ ' ' .' 

3. Whenever an agency (Le., an operating or iin administering agency) provides day care 
for 40 or more children, there must he a policy advisory conimittee or its equivalent 
at that administrative level wheye most decisions aire made: Ig/ The committee 
membership should include not less than 50 percent parents or parent representatives, 
selected by the parents themselves ui a democratic fashion. Other members should 
include representatives of professional organizations or individuals who have particular 
knowledge or skills in children *s arid famify programs. 

4. Policy advisory committees 13/ mi^t perform productive functions, including, but 
not limited, to: " 

a* Assisting in the development of'the programs and approving applications 
for funding. ^ 

b. Participating in the pominsCtion and selection of the program director at the ^' 
operating andyor administering level. 

c. Advising^n the recruitment and selection of staff and volunteers* 

d. Initiating suggestions and ideas for program improvements. 

e. * Serving as a channel for hearing cohiplaints on the program. 

f . Assisting in organizing activities for parents. 

g. Assuming a degree of responsibility for communicating with parents and 
encouraging their participation in the program. 



i\i€ 



12/ That level where decisions are made on the kinds of programs to be operated, the 
hiring of staff, the budgeting of funds, and the submission of applications to funding 
agencies. 

13/ Policy advisory committees, the Structure providing a formal means for involving" 
parents in decisions about the program, will vary depending upon the administering 
agendes and facilities involved. 



^^eral Interagency Day Care Requirements 23 September 1968, pp. 14, 15 
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» * Appendix G 

^ Restilts of the HEW Audit Agency's 

Review, of Compliance with Federal 
State and Local Service Requirements 



States 
Reviewed 


Number of 

Facilities 

Reviewed 


Number Not 
Meeting Child/ 
Staff Ratios 


Number No£ ' 
, Meeting Health 

■and Safety 
' , Requirements 


Mas^chusetts 


12 


0 ' _ ■ 




New Jersey 


20 


8 


7 


Virginia 


75 


20* 


17a 


Georgia* 


12 


11 


9 


Michigan 


Compliance waived by SRSRegional.Commissioner 


Texas 


6 


3 


5 


Missour;! 


40 


7 


27 


California 


330 ^ 


123 


279 


Washington • 


112 


71 


70 


Totals 


607 


243 


425 



a Records were not available to permit evaluation of health and safety 
compliance afrSS facilities. 
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> ^ Appendix H. 

C!ode of Federal Regulations, Title 45 - Public Welfare 

205.50 Safeguarding information. 

(a) State plan, requirements. A State plan under title I, IV— A, VI, X, XIV, XVI, or 
XIX of the Social Security Act, except as provided in paragraph (b) of this section, must 
provide that: 

(1) Pursuant to State statute which imposes legal sanctions: 

(1) The use or disclosure of information concerning applicants and recipients will ,be 
limited to purposes directly connected with the administration of the program. Such purposes 
include establishing eligibility, determining amount of assistance, and providing services for 
applicants and recipients. 

(ii) The State agency has authority to implement and enforce the provisions for 
safeguard^g information about applicants and recipients; 

(iii) Publication of lists or names of applicants and recipients will'be prohibited. 

(2) The agency will have clearly defined criteria which govern the types of information 
that are safeguarded and the conditions under which such information may be released or used. 
Under this requirement;' ^ , 

(i) Types of information to be safeguarded include but are not limited to: 

(a) The names and addresses of applicants and recipients and amounts of assistance ' 
provided (unless excepted under paragraph (b) of this section); 

(b) Information related to the social and economic conditions or circumstances of 
a particular individual; 

(c) Agency evaluation of information about a particular individual; 

^(d) Medical data, including diagnosis and past history of disease or disability, concerning 
a particular individual. 

(ii) The release or use of information concerning individuals applying for or receiving 
financial or medical assistance is restricted to persons or agency representatives who are subject 
to standards of confidentiality which are comj^Srable to those of the agency administering the 
financial and medical assistance programs. ^ 

> (iii) The family or individual is informed whenever possible of a request for information 
from an outside source, and permission is obtained to meet the request. In an emergency 
situation when the individual's consent for the release of information cannot be obtatei^, 
he will be notified immediately thereafter. 

(iv) In the event of the issuance of a subpoena for the case record or for any agency 
representative to testify concerning an applicant or recipient, the court's attention is called, 
through proper channels to the statutory provisions and the policies or rules and regulations 
against disclosure of information. 

(v) The same policies are applied, to requests for information from a governmental 
authority, the courts, or a law enforcement official as from any other outside source. 

(3) The agency will publicize provisions governing the confidential nature of information 
about applicants and recipients, including the legal sanctions imposed for improper disclosure 
and^jjse, and will make such provisions available to applicants and recipients and to other 
persons and agencies to whom information is disclosed. 

(4) All materials sent or distributed to applicants, recipients, or medical vendors, 
including material enclosed in envelopes containing checks, will be limited to those which 

are directly related to the administration of the program and will not have political implications. 
Under this requirement: - 
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'Title 45 ^ Public Welfare (Cont. p. 2) 

(i) Specifically excluded from mailing or distribution are materials such as "holiday" 
greetings, general public announcements, voting information, alien registration notices; 

(ii) Not prohibited from such mailing or distribution are materials in the immediate 
interest of the health and welfare of applicants and recipients, such as annoxmcements of 
jfree medical examinations, availability of surplus food, and consumer protection information 

(iii) Only the names of persons directly cbnnected with the administration of the ' 
program are contained in material sent or distributed to applicants, recipients, and vendors, 
and siich persons are identified only in thieir official capacity with the State or local agency. 

(b) Exception. In respect to a State plan under title I, IV— A, X, XIV, or XVI of the 
Social Security Act, exception to the requirements of paragraph (a) of this section may be 
made by reason .of the enactment or enforcement of State legislation; prescribing any 
conditions under which public access may be had to records of the disbursement of funds 
or payments under such titles within the State, if such legislation prohibits the use of any 
list or names obtained through such access to such records for commercial or political 
purposes. 

[36 FR 3860, Feb. 3^971, as amended at 39 FR 34543, Septi 26, 1974] ^ 
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Appendix I 
PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 

A total of 52 governments authorized part of their revenue sharing funds in children's 
programs or activities. These authorizations totaled about $15.4 million, or a little more 
than 1 percent of the $1,374 billion authorized by the 219 governments. Enclosure II 
briefly describes the programs being funded by revenue sharing. The more significant ^ 
programs included: 

Suffolk County, New York, authorized $1,953,456 for three programs consisting of 
$1,400,356 for payments to foster parents for foster care, $507,099 for juvenile 
delinquent institutional care, and $46,001 for a youth service program. 

County, California, appropriated $1,226,563 for several projects, including 
$5^7,144 for constructing a juvenile detention hall and $546,000 for constructing an 
office building for the juvenile probation department. 

Los AngeW County, California, appropriated $1,062,054 for juvenile probation activities, 
mcluding $487,621 for capital imprdyements at juvenile halls and $457,450 for capital 
improvements at several boys probation camps.- 

Baltimore, Maryland, authorized $1 million for summer youth activities consisting of 
$650,000 for ^youth employment program directed toward the disadvantaged and 
$350,000 for aVecreation program directed toward inner city children and the handicapped. 

We do not plan to distribute this report further unless you agree or publicly announce its 
contents. ) 

Sincerely/yours, ' . 

R. F. K^ler, 

Acting Comptroller^General of the United States 

ENCLOSURE II 

Local Governments Which Had- Authorized Revenue Sharing Funds 
For Programs For Children, As Of June 30, 1973 
(California only) 



Amount authorized 

Operation 
Capital and main- 

Govemment outlay tenance Nature of expenditure 

Fresno County, Calif 50,000 Schools (ah:-conditioning) 

^ , . , ^ ^ ^ 22,413 Juvenile haU 

Los Angeles County, Calif. . .487,621 Juvenile halls 

457,450 Boys camp (probation) 

76,888 . Juvenile courts building 

^ ^ . 40,095 . . Youth foundation 

Riverside County, Calif. . . . 624,132 Juvonile halls 

546,000 Probation (juvenile office) 

31,300 Juvenilfe court 

1,502 Youth center w*-/ 

^ 23,629 . . Summer youth program 

Sacramento County, Calif. . . 200,000 Children's receiving home 

^ ^. ^ 5,250 . . Summer camp / 

San Diego, Calif. 440,000 . . Summer youth program 

Santa Clara County, Calif. 50,000 . . Summer youth employment 

Tulare County, Calif 75,000 Juvenile hall, site development 

Ventura County, Calif .125,000 . . Summer youth employment 

Note:.^ After June 30, 1973, funds could be reauthorized for other purposes before expenditure. 
Some governments authorized revenue shafing funds already received, as well as anticipated 
receipts. In such cases, the amounts shown above represent a proration of the amounts 
appropriated, to reflect appropriations of funds received through June 30, 1973. 
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